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COMMENTS. 



Mr. Editor : In President Walker's article on silver, in your June number, 
I find the following : "The movement of public opinion since 1878 has been 
altogether favorable to a reconsideration of the action that effected the demoneti- 
zation of silver. * * * It is to be seen on every hand. Perhaps the strongest 
evidence of change that could be adduced is the recent admission of Professor 
Sumner, who, while deolaring a concurrent circulation of gold and silver to 
be both ' a scientific absurdity and a practical impossibility,' concedes that an 
alternate standard ' contains no scientific absurdity,' the question of adopting 
it being purely one of expediency." In order that this statement might not be 
before the public uncontradicted for any length of time, I wrote a correction to 
the " Evening Post," but I beg that you will allow a correction to be recorded 
in the files of your Review. I should never make any ' ' admission " or " conces- 
sion" on a scientific question. If I saw that I had been in error, I should avow 
it and correct the error. In fact, I have made no change in my opinions or 
statements on this subject. I have frequently put my statements, as above 
quoted, on record, and have uttered them repeatedly in public lectures for ten 
years. In an essay on Bimetallism now reprinted in my " Collected Essays," 
and which dates from November, 1879, I state and establish the two proposi- 
tions quoted. I have always declared my obligations to Hertzka (" Wahrwng mid 
Handel," 1876), for making my convictions about bimetallism as firm as my 
convictions about the squaring of the circle. I may, of course, be mistaken 
about the force of the facts and deductions presented by him and adopted by 
me, but no bimetallist has ever seemed to see what the force of the demonstra- 
tion against him was, or what he needed to do to overcome it. President 
Walker, in his book on " Money," quoted a long passage from my translation 
of Hertzka, but signally failed to join issue on the points in it which are 
fatal to bimetallism. I regret that he did not find space to confute the proposition 
that a "concurrent circulation is a scientific absurdity and a practical impos- 
sibility," for that is just what I want to see. I know that President Walker 
can bring strong grounds for any opinion which he holds ; but he has not yet 
done it on this matter, and he will not, I am sure, if he sets about it, give us 
arguments from analogy about tides, and horses driven in span, and tubs of 
water connected by a tube. I do not see what importance attaches to a change 
in public opinion about a scientific question, and I do not quite see the occa- 
sion for using my name in that connection. There are those who may think 
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that when a change in public opinion is proved by a change in my opinion, a 
big inference is joined with a little fact. However that may be, 1 have not 
changed, and the change in public opinion, for such importance as it has, re- 
mains to be proved by other evidence. W. G. Sumnbb. 



Mr. Editor: Judge Learned in his article on " The Tardiness of Justice," 
intimates that since the virtual abolishment of the Court of Chancery in this 
country there should be scarcely any delay in litigation ; in other words, that 
the Court of Chancery is chargeable with the origin of tardy justice. This is 
hardly fair. The Court of Chancery is still in full and active force in New 
Jersey, yet no State in "the Union is more fully recognized for its rapid and 
effective execution of the law. New Jersey and justice are made synonymous 
in the press in many instances. It is true, much of the justice that receives 
public praise is meted out in criminal cases, but the decisions in the Court of 
Chancery of New Jersey are regarded by the Bar of the land as among the best 
that are made. While there is delay often and justice seems to be handicapped 
now and then, the Chancellor and the vice-Chancellors of New Jersey expedite 
business rapidly and with remarkable ability. I do not dispute the general 
accuracy of Judge Learned's article. There are painful and unnecessary de- 
lays in litigation and in equity all over the country, but these delays should 
not be charged upon the Court of Chancery. A well managed and ably equipped 
Chancery Court can get through with as much business and in as good shape 
as any other court known to jurisprudence. Lawrence S. Mott. 



Mr. Editor: In the Stanton-Spalding discussion an important factor 
has been overlooked: the compound nature of Christianity. Of its two ele- 
ments, one is Christ's own teachings, which are pure Pharisaic Judaism ; for 
Jesus diverged no more widely from the rabbis of his day, than they from one 
another. The other element is pagan, made up mainly of Aryan tendencies. 
These came in as early as the time of Paul's epistles, and were checked only 
when the reformers of the 16th century opened the Old Testament to the masses. 
Among these tendencies, the profession of contempt for the flesh, the contrast 
between flesh and spirit, was as little known to Jesus as to Moses or Ezra. It un- 
doubtedly had its evil effect on the status of woman, while the deification of the 
Virgin mother, the worship of Alcmene or Semele under the new name of Mary, 
favored woman greatly. But it matters less to inquire how the heathen were 
affected by the retention of their old beliefs in a new form, than how they were 
affected by the introduction of laws and traditions hitherto unknown, which 
had grown up among the Jews and were stored in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Bishop Spalding, as a Christian, could touch but very lightly on this topic. I, 
who have no share with any other part of the Christian faith, may say a few 
words. The Hebrew Scriptures nowhere impress on woman the duty to act 
humbly in man's presence, as the laws of Manu do throughout, and as even 
Homer's Odyssey does. The curse of Eve is not intended to teach women sub- 
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missiveness, but to account for that which they already practice. The laws of 
Moses do not treat of woman as made for man's pleasure; on the contrary, it is 
the newly married husband's duty, for a year, to cheer up his wife. The Elo- 
histic account of creation, more thoroughly Jewish than the Jehovistic, puts 
male and female on a level ; they are made, they are blessed, at the same time. 
The law of Moses demands to be read before the assembly of both men and 
women (Deut. iii. 1), and it was so read (Nehem. viii.). It discourages polyga- 
my, by demanding absolute equality of wives, both in their own rights (Ex. ii. 
1) and in those of their offspring (Deut. xxi. 15); even in the case of the "fair 
captive," the marriage must be on equal terms (Deut. xxi. 10). Unlike the 
Roman husband, the Hebrew husband could not take the law into his own 
hands, when he suspected infidelity (Numb, v.) or inconstancy before marriage 
(Deut. xxii.). While under the law of the twelve tables, and those of feudal Eu- 
rope, daughters were postponed to the paternal kinsmen (agnati) in the succes- 
sion of him who died without sons, the law of Moses preferred them (Numb, 
xxvii.), and fatherless girls were free to marry without their kinsmen's inter- 
ference (Numb, xxxvi.), while "guardianship in chivalry," with power over 
the marriage of heiresses, did not cease in England till the Old Testament- 
reading men of the Commonwealth abolished it. And in the Jewish common- 
wealth of the time of Christ, daughters were practically preferred to sons; for 
the " support of daughters" was stipulated in the mother's marriage articles 
(kethubah), and would in all small estates exceed the surplus left to the sons. 
And these articles, which the rabbinic law demanded in all cases, made the 
groom say, " I will honor, feed, support, and clothe thee, like Jewish husbands 
who honor, feed, support and clothe their wives faithfully." The Mosaic law 
protects widows from oppression and insult (Deut. xxiv. 17), and maidens not 
only from rape, but from seduction (Ex. xxii. 16), better than the French civil 
code does now. It knows nothing of the patria potestas of the Romans; but 
the majesty of parents is shared by the mother, who is in one place named first 
(Lev. xix. 3). Without her concurrence the rebellious son cannot be judged 
(Deut. xxi. 18); to strike or to curse hei is a capital crime (Ex. xxi. 15, 17); to 
treat her lightly is a deadly sin (Deut. xxvii. 16). " The woman of force," in 
the last twenty-two verses of Proverbs, was only possible in a community that 
honored her sex. L. N. Dembitz. 



Mb. Editor : If the examination-papers of any candidate for appointment 
in the civil service exhibited so large a percentage of error as does the article 
contributed by the chairman of the Civil Service Commission to the July 
number of the Review, it is to be hoped he would be promptly rejected. Mr. 
Eaton begins by assuming that the result of the last presidential election was 
simply a rebuke of the Republican Party for its unsatisfactory position on the 
question of civil service reform. Who has administered any such rebuke ? 
Certainly not the Prohibitionists, for they professed to be anxious only about 
the liquor business. Certainly not the Independent Republicans, for their ex- 
cuse was personal dislike or distrust of Mr. Blaine. Certainly not the free- 
traders, for they were calling for reform in the tariff rather than in the service. 
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Certainly not the Stalwarts, supposed by some to have resented the rejection of 
Mr. Arthur, for the out-going Administration was theirs. Certainly not the 
ninety thousand men in the State of New York that gave their votes to Mr. Cleve- 
land in 1882 and to Mr. Blaine in 1884. A party called upon to settle so many 
grudges in a single day, that still has a small majority of the vote actually 
cast (for the Texas returns were withheld a month, and cooked), and with a 
full vote and a fair count would have thrown a majority of two million ballots, 
has not been very seriously rebuked by anybody. Mr. Eaton tells us that "it 
is more-clearly understood than formerly that salaries have been made exorbi- 
tant in order that large sums might be extorted therefrom for bribing voters and 
the public press." I have tried to keep myself reasonably familiar with public 
affairs for a good many years, and I should have said that neither formerly nor 
now was anything of the sort understood. I have before me a complete list of 
the salaries paid to United States officials, and I can not find one that seems 
to me exorbitant. The chairman of the Civil Service Commission should 
know that neither he nor anybody else can have a right to publish such an in- 
dictment without specifications. When he goes out of his way to impute reform 
and non-partisan tendencies to an Administration that began by giving the most 
important Cabinet office to a political boss only less notorious than Tweed 
himself, with whom he was intimately associated; that recalls Mr. Lowell 
from the court of St. James to make room for a country lawyer whose only 
eminence is as a reviler of the Government he goes to serve; that follows this 
up with appointments of unpardoned rebels and actual jail-birds and pirates — 
when Mr. Baton commends this sort of thing, he simply renders himself 
ridiculous and raises a suspicion that the whole reform business may be a fraud. 
The truth is, he exhibits a total misconception of the workings of that very 
system at whose head he has been for a dozen years ; for throughout his article 
he lays stress principally upon the non-partisan character of the service to be 
secured, whereas nothing of the sort is effected. The civil-service rules do 
not prevent any dismissal, except for refusal to pay a political assessment, and 
they only compel the appointment of intelligent and educated partisans instead 
of ignorant ones. Even the boasted re-appointment of Postmaster Pearson was 
thoroughly partisan; for Mr. Pearson, by keeping his twelve hundred employes 
at work on a legal holiday, and thereby preventing them from voting, secured 
theelevationof Governor Cleveland to the presidency. Let us have no nonsense 
when we discuss a subject of this sort. Rossiter Johnson. 



Mr. Editor: Gail Hamilton, in the Review for May, maintains that Pro- 
hibitionists do not require a separate party. Every voter has an unquestioned 
right to register his convictions at the ballot-box. Some Prohibitionists, believ- 
ing that neither of the old parties represented their convictions, formed a third 
party, and their last candidate commanded such a respectable following as to 
attract general attention to the party, and it is said to have been a large factor 
in the defeat of the dominant party. Some people cannot conceive that there 
are those who can become so indifferent to the contest between the old parties 
as to cast their lot with an apparently forlorn hope; yet there are citizens who 
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would rather be right with their conscience in a feeble minority, than wrong 
with the majority. Thus far the parallel between the Liberty Party and the 
Prohibition Party is perfect : the former was the skirmish-line of that sentiment 
which afterwards crystallized into success in the Republican Party; the latter, 
under the name of Prohibition, may never rise to power, yet it, too, is but the 
skirmish-line of a vast army that shall dethrone the drink trade. Gail Hamil- 
ton says: "In all States where prohibition has been strong enough to secure 
legislation, it has secured it through the action of the Republican Party. " The 
Republican Party, when it came into power, found many prohibitory laws which 
it repealed, as the following table will exhibit: 

State. Date of Enactment. Party Enacting. Date of Repeal. 

Rhode Island 1853 Democrat 1863. 

Massachusetts 1852 Democrat 1868. 

Michigan 1855 Democrat 1875. 

Connecticut 1854 Democrat 1882. 

Nebraska 1855 Democrat 1880. 

These laws were modeled after the Maine law. The laws in Vermont (1852, 
Whig) and New Hampshire (1855, American and Republican) are still on the 
statute book. In 1874 the Republicans reenacted the law in Rhode Island, but 
in 1875 they repealed the prohibitory clause. The laws in Maine (1846, Dem- 
ocrat) and Kansas (1860, Republican) have been replaced by constitutional 
amendments prohibiting the traffic. The law in Minnesota (1852, Democratic) 
has been so modified by various laws as to nullify it. The Iowa law (1855, 
Whig and Republican) was modified in 1856 by the " beer clause." The nom- 
ination of Col. Jessup by the Prohibitionists in 1877, and the election of Gear 
by a small plurality, alarmed the Republicans, who in 1879 agreed to submit 
the prohibitory amendment of the Constitution. Does this look as if the Re- 
publican Party were the kite that has a prohibition tail? The States that to- 
day have prohibitory laws— total, partial or local— arranged themselves under 
the old parties as follows: 

Republican : Democratic : 

State. Character of Laws. State. Character of Laws. 

Maine Constitutional Prohibition. Connecticut Local Option. 

Kansas. . . Constitutional Prohibition. West Virginia. .Local Option. 

Iowa Statutory Law. Maryland Local Option. 

Illinois Local Option. Georgia Local Option. 

Massachusetts Local Option. North Carolina. Local Option. 

Rhode Island Local Option. Alabama Local Option. 

Wisconsin Local Option. Texas Local Option. 

Michigan Local Option. Arkansas Local Option and three- 
Vermont Maine Law. mile law. 

New Hampshire. .Maine Law. Tennessee. . .Local Option and three- 

mile law. 

South Carolina . .Partial Prohibition. 

Kentucky Partial Prohibition. 

Mississippi Partial Prohibition. 
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Ten States under Republican rule, twelve under Democratic. Is Gtail Ham- 
ilton's declaration deducible from this exhibit? Neither of the two old parties 
is committed to prohibition; they have only granted the laws when compelled 
by a determined people, who are now demanding enforced national prohibition. 

P. S. Goodman. 



Me. Editor: When American jurists, including your own contributors, 
discuss " the law's delay " and kindred topics, they, each and all, without a 
single exception, omit the most important factor of the debate— -the date. 
This is not England and it is 1885! As long as her working classes are mental 
serfs, England can afford to take her own time to change her laws and her legal 
methods, and then thank God that she is not as other nations, after accomplish- 
ing some petty reform which France and America may have practiced for a 
couple of generations, and sometimes even for a century. But our workers are 
educated more or less in political science; and the influx of German, French and 
Russian emigration has brought with it a knowledge of the Socialistic and Com- 
munistic, and even of the Anarchistic, theories that now have so strong and 
perhaps deadly a hold on the masses of revolutionary Europe. The dissemina- 
tion of these theories has thus far had no serious practical bearing on our Amer- 
ican life ; and chiefly for two reasons : because the country has been so prosper- 
ous that workingmen's minds have been diverted to other pursuits, and because 
the methods advocated by the foreign-born champions of Socialism have been 
so antagonistic to American procedure, and pride also, that they have often re- 
pelled rather than converted. But these two reasons now no longer bear sway, 
and thereby protect existing institutions. The masses are discontented, and 
educated men are showing them a better way than revolutionary destructive- 
Bess. Mr. George is only one among a host of popular teachers who are indoc- 
trinating the " common people " with the most advanced teachings of social 
science. The hard times force workingmen to inquire "Why?" and the sud- 
den growth of a class of millionaires, who have rendered no productive service 
to society for their riches, has opened the minds of the workers to evils that for- 
merly they disregarded. And, as Richter says, "when the tale of bricks is doubled 
Moses is near." They are losing their respect for statutory law with every 
new charge of corruption against legislative politicians; and it is chiefly the 
lingering respect for the bench that keeps them back from revolutionary projects. 
Now, the law's delay means not inconvenience merely, but the absolute denial of 
justice to the poor. The right of appeal, while it was originally intended to secure 
justice, or rather, to prevent injustice, has been perverted into an instrument 
for the prevention of justice to the majority of the people. There will never be 
any chance for even-handed justice, between a poor man and a rich man, until 
the right of appeal is utterly abolished — until the decision of a jury or a full 
bench is absolutely irrevocable, excepting in cases of capital punishment. Of 
course, some decisions under this rule would work injustice; no class of men are 
infallible; but not one case of injustice would occur where there was no appeal 
for every hundred that now occurs. The poor cannot appeal. The right of ap- 
peal, practically, has become the prerogative of the wealthy only. It is the poor 
who feel this wrong and they do not talk about it with philosophic indifference, 
either. John Ball, Jb. 
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Mr. Editor : Perusal of the article " Prohibition in Politics," in the Re- 
view, prompts a word in reply. One misrepresentation is contained in the 
assertion that the Prohibition Party wanted to help the Democrats. Proof of 
this is presented in the utterances of party leaders on the stump, rather than by 
reference to the principles embodied in their platform. But even if you accept 
the facts stated, it is difficult to understand how these can be twisted into sup- 
port, of the assertion made. To say that " the Republican Party is no better 
than the Democratic Party on the liquor question," or even to say that " the 
Republican Party has no principles worthy of support," cannot be interpreted 
as an approval of the Democratic Party. To call pot black is not calling ket- 
tle white, at least to reasonable beings. This misrepresentation is more serious 
because of the implication that the Prohibitionists have not kept faith with 
the Republicans. The resolutions to act with the party favoring prohibition, 
passed by the W. T. C. U. in their annual meetings at Louisville and Detroit, 
are interpreted as promises to support that party. But, even upon the showing 
made, there is nothing to warrant this conclusion. The fact that these resolu- 
tions were offered is proof of the utter absence of fealty unless the Republican 
Party should carry out the principles for which Prohibitionists were contend- 
ing. The unfairness of this reasoning is patent. Another misrepresentation is 
made in the claim that the Republican Party has done all that has been accom- 
plished for prohibition. That there are many friends of temperance in the Re- 
publican Party, is true. That these men are favorable to prohibition, is also 
true. But that the party bas made prohibition a plank in National or State 
platforms, is not true. Nor is it true that they have given Prohibitionists 
what they have obtained where prohibition is an accomplished fact. In Maine 
the prohibitory legislation was enacted before that party had an existence. 
The attitude of the party there and elsewhere toward prohibition is well ex- 
pressed in the article on Maine by Joshua L. Chamberlain, in the "Encyclope- 
dia Britannica." "It was inevitable that towards an issue like this parties 
should take an attitude not always sincere." In Kansas prohibitory legislation 
was enacted because it was demanded by the people, and not because it was the 
policy of the party. And in the State platform support is given to prohibition 
because " it is the will of the people." In Iowa the same is true. Though here 
the party pledged itself, to do the will of the people, yet the constitutional 
amendment demanded by the people has not been given them. In place of 
this, the statutory prohibition provided by the legislation of 1885 has been 
reenacted. The question in the minds of some of the more thoughtful Prohi- 
bitionists is, whether the movement has not been retarded by the action of the 
Republican Party. It is by no means a question how much credit is due for 
forced goodness. C. H. Mosckip. 



Mb. Editor : Mrs. Stanton seeks to prove that Christianity has not only not 
benefited woman, but has retarded her progress. Bishop Spalding seeks to prove 
the opposite. Truth is between. Both speak as if Christianity were a power 
self-existent, a force poured into this world from without. Christianity, like 
all other religions, is a mere form of expression of thought, a cry in the mul- 
titude, as man sweeps along in the march of the ages. It does not help Mrs. 
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Stanton's case to show that the Bible overlooks woman's true dignity and 
worthiness, that the Church has stood in her path, or that professors of 
midwifery frown on her to-day. The Church has stood in woman's path as 
it has stood in the way of all human advancement. Why ? Because it is 
a great organized body, transmitting its powers through generations to men 
that have been loath to lose that power ; opposing human progress, not be- 
cause Christ's teachings are inimical to man's advance, but because liberal 
ideas strike at the foundations of this system, which sets itself above men 
and seeks to control their minds and deeds, with no warrant but an assumed 
semi-divinity, which Christ never pretended to confer upon it. It would not 
help Bishop Spalding's case to show, even if he could, that St. Paul glorifies 
woman ; to show, even if he could, that before the Christian era woman 
was trodden down utterly ; to show — as a post hoe, ergo propter hoe— that 
woman has advanced marvelously since a. d. 1, or to rhapsodize in poetry 
worthy of the Prince of Troubadours. Woman has risen because the 
race has risen, because human liberty and popular rights have found voice 
on two continents. Mrs. Stanton recognizes this ; but still she indicts 
Christianity as retarding progress, which is merely to say that man has 
stumbled in climbing higher, because Christianity is of man and is the fruit of 
his thought. Let Mrs. Stanton indict the Romish Church (and this she can 
do without slurring the essential principles of Christianity as shown by 
Christ's teachings); and let Bishop Spalding demonstrate, if he can, that 
Christ's teachings embodied really new truths, whose utterance by Him 
have actually moved the world as no other had or could or would have 
moved it ; and, while issue will not be joined, the present disputants will 
respectively have their true texts. As usual, the truth of the matter is in a 
well ; and while, it is perhaps too much to say that Bishop Spalding did not even 
suspect its whereabouts, it must be admitted that Mrs. Stanton has at least 
peeped over the curb. In my view, further investigation would have brought 
up the fact that the teachings of Christ have influenced woman neither for 
good nor for bad, nor influenced the world in any marked degree. Truly the 
utterance of his gentle code of morals awakes responsive echoes in all human 
hearts and minds, as did the teachings of Confucius and of the gentle Buddha, 
ages before our era. Many great historic institutions and historic monuments 
have been superficially named Christian, but native qualities of human nature, 
not Christ's teachings, will be found to be their sustaining or propelling forces 
everywhere. We speak of that magnificent system, the Romish Church, as 
Christian : does its history exemplify Christ's doctrines ? Were its master- 
spirits Christ-like, how long would it endure ? We speak of the Crusades as a 
Christian tidal-wave. Did Christ's teachings impel that wild rush of the West 
against the East ? Hence I say that the Great Teacher's work has been mildly 
good, not forcefully creative or motive ; and that it has made no great and 
deep imprint, in any line of human advance, for good or for ill. 

James T. Allingham. 



Me. Editor : It has seldom been my lot to read so short a paper containing 
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so many errors as that by Prof. Laughlin on the silver question. Let me enu- 
merate them : 1. That the ratio of value between gold and silver has changed 
wholly by reason of a decline in silver. The contrary is the fact. Gold has 
advanced much more than silver has declined, and Prof. Laughlin is the only 
respectable authority that seems to be oblivious to that fact. 2. That silver 
would be a " fluctuating standard." The inference is that gold is not a fluctu- 
ating standard — the same fallacy as in No. 1. 3. That if silver coinage is con- 
tinued, gold will go out of circulation, and thereby, "the credit of the United 
States will be impaired." How ? Why ? The United States has promised, by 
the most solemn legal enactments, undoubtedly penned by the agents of the 
public creditors themselves, to pay every dollar of its indebtedness in either 
gold or silver coin, at its (the Government's) option. The whole of the Govern- 
ment debt has been refunded with that express agreement. How can it impair 
the credit of a government to do precisely as it agrees to do ? 4 The intro- 
duction of the silver standard would produce "a demoralizing change in prices." 
The whole business and industrial fabric of the world has been badly demoral- 
ized for a considerable time by the appreciation of gold, and a consequent 
shrinkage of general values. A rise in prices can only demoralize creditors, 
who are only one in one hundred of the population, and that one is rarely en- 
gaged in active business. Is not the demoralization greatest which affects 
ninety-nine persons, rather than that which affects but one ? 5. " The labor- 
ing classes will suffer." This is certainly not true. A rise in the scale of 
prices always benefits the laborers, the tax-payers and property-owners. This 
is a rule without an exception. No economic fact is better ascertained and 
more certain. 6. (Repeated.) Silver fluctuates more than gold. The most 
authentic statistics and tests applied for the past fifteen years prove the con- 
trary. United States Mint statistics for the decade 1870 to 1879, show that 
gold fluctuated in its purchasing power during that ten years, from 91.7 to 
116.2, or by 24} per cent. ; while silver fluctuated from 89.1 to 100, or by 10.9 
per cent. only. 7. His diagram is based on the assumption that gold has been 
invariable, which is simply ridiculous in view of the actual facts. 8. The pas- 
sage of the Bland bill " simply made it necessary that the Treasury should be 
gorged before the silver can get out upon the community at large." There are 
fewer than fifty millions of silver dollars now in the Treasury subject to be 
paid out, except, in redemption of silver certificates. All the remainder of the 
silver dollars are in practical circulation by means of certificates. Is it possible 
that fifty millions of silver can gorge the Treasury ? Is it possible that the one 
hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty millions now in practical circula- 
tion, became so only because of a gorge and an overflow ? Then again : If" a 
gorge of the Treasury vaults is possible or probable, why does not the Secretary 
prevent it by paying out the silver dollars in liquidation of Government obliga- 
tions now due and legally and honorably payable with silver dollars ? How 
can the silver dollars get out "upon the community at large," unless the 
Secretary of the Treasury discharges his sworn duty and pays the Government's 
debts? 9. Greenbacks "now redeemable in gold." Greenbacks are redeem- 
able in either gold or silver dollars, at the option of the Government. The 
statement that they are "now redeemable in gold" is an assertion not supported 
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by law, common-sense, or morality. 10. The Government coin debt is pay- 
able in gold, because " no silver dollars were in circulation from before 1850 to 
1878, during which period our bonds were marketed." No bonds worth men- 
tioning were marketed between 1850 and 1861 ; and I think not a dollar of 
indebtedness created in that period remains unpaid. Speaking approximately, 
the whole of the existing Government debt was created at a time when neither 
gold nor silver was in circulation. So if the Professor's reasoning is good, no 
part of the present Government debt is payable in either gold or silver, because 
neither was in circulation when the bonds were marketed t 

T. B. Buchanan. 



